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) Mk. Brown: We recognize that this is a very unpleasant subject. Most 
of us do not like to talk about it. Most of us do not like to hear about it. 
| But it is important that we do discuss it, and it will be easier to discuss 
} it now than later. 

So today I am going to ask questions of four eminent scholars about 
j their own beliefs and feelings. We must ask ourselves: What is human 
{ nature doing to the bomb? What is the bomb doing to us? What can we, 
as human beings, do about it? 

But before we discuss the relationships between human nature and 
f the bomb, it is important that we establish a base line for our discussions. 
| What destruction might be wrought by hydrogen bombs in another 
} war? How much death and destruction might it be possible, in principle, 
¢ for human beings to inflict upon each other? 

One never knows whether a new technological development will 
work until it is tried. The hydrogen bomb may not work; and, indeed, 
} all human beings should hope that it will not work. But nature frequent- 
| ly does not arrange things so conveniently, so we can do little except 
| assume that the hydrogen bomb will work. 

Few of us fully appreciate the enormous potentialities of the new 
weapon for destroying life. It has been stated many times that the bomb, 
} if it works, can be used to destroy entire cities by the blast effects. That is 
) horrible enough. But unfortunately the destructive potentiality of the 
| hydrogen bomb does not stop there. If the bomb works at all, there may 
well be no upper limit to the size of the explosion that may be created. 
| A simple calculation made using only data readily available to all—as, 
for example, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica—suffices to show that the 
| amount of destruction due to radioactivity from a hydrogen bomb could 
far exceed the destruction due to blast. 

One could utilize the radioactivity’ which would be produced by such 
_an explosion and permit the prevailing winds to carry it over the enemy 


1 This radioactivity would be produced intentionally by permitting a carefully 
chosen element to absorb the neutrons produced by the explosion. 
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territory. If the hydrogen bomb works, technically speaking it is easy to 
visualize a series of explosions carried out along a north-south line at 
about the longitude of Prague, in Czechoslovakia. The radioactivity 
produced by the explosions would be carried eastward by the winds,” de- 
stroying all life within a strip fifteen hundred miles wide, extending, 
from Leningrad to Odessa, and three thousand miles deep, extending: 
from Prague to the Ural Mountains. By the time the radioactivity passed 
the Urals, the intensity would be lower, and the destruction would be 
less. By the time the Pacific had been crossed and the west coast of 
America reached, the radioactivity would not be dangerous. Many 
human beings could survive such an attack by protecting themselves 
with shielding and wearing gas masks to filter radioactive dust. But 
radioactivity is not specific against human beings. Animals and vegeta- 
tion within the area would be destroyed. Such an attack would produce 
a scorched earth of an extent unprecedented in history. 

The United States could be attacked in a similar manner. Hydrogen- 
bomb explosions could be set off on a north-south line in the Pacific, 
approximately one thousand miles west of California. The radioactive 
dust would reach California in about a day, and New York in four or 
five days, killing most life as it traversed the continent. 

In the face of these grave potentialities, Russia and the United States 
continue to prepare against the possibility of war. Burke, you are a lit- 
erary critic who has been studying motivation as seen in modern litera- 
ture and how the nature of motives operates in human relations general- 
ly. What impresses you most about the bomb? 


Mr. Burke: I am impressed by the way so many people react to the 
bomb. They are beset by a morbid “fascination with the abyss.” People 
are always drama-minded, and now they have, in the thought of the 
bomb, an alluringly spectacular image of self-destruction. It fascinates 
them as they are fascinated by the thought of being drawn over a cliff or 
leaping into the swirling waters of a flood. This fascination with death 
has been increasingly a preoccupation of our literature. Now, with the 
bomb, this interest in death, unsuspected and unrealized by most of us, 
makes new inroads into the fantasies of life itself. Life is given a sinister 
dramatic tinge. 


? The winds in the upper atmosphere of the Northern Hemisphere move from 
west to east in a fairly uniform manner. 
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Mr. Brown: You speak of this fascination as “drama-minded.” What 


‘do you mean by that? 


| ) . 5 . . . 
Mr. Burke: Man’s delight in the excitement and conflict of drama is 


by no means confined to the realm of art. The same patterns of thinking 
permeate human relations generally. In the actions of both fiction and 
‘real life, we find the symbols of guilt and justification, which are essen- 
ey dramatic. The story of the Crucifixion, for instance, is a great 
drama; and men are forever enacting in real life fragmentary, secular 
copies of such tragic sacrifice. The most disturbing part of this tragic 
‘motivation is that the modern examples of the sacrificial pattern are 
quite different in their emphasis. They transform this tragic, or sacrifi- 
‘cial, element into images of brutality, sadism, masochism, and the like, 
thereby finding a justification for a “cult of the kill.” 


Mr. Brown: What would you say is the most striking result of the 
dramatic motive in our everyday life? 


Mr. Burke: The most striking result is in the reliance upon the tragic 
scapegoat. We can see this operating clearly in international relations. 
'Two systems of government stand opposed, and each can ritualistically 
load its sins upon the other by blaming all its difficulties on the other. 
Our love of drama, in this respect, can cause us to have a dangerously 
unbalanced view of reality, as we overlook all but the moments of crisis. 
Hence, we become only too eager to think of solving everything in terms 
of weapons, since war is dramatic, and in its psychology of dignification 
also highly sacrificial. But we must remember to discount our love of the 
dramatic, as it thus overflows from the dramatic art of news reporting 
into the drama of life. From the standpoint of drama, there can even be a 
sense of disappointment at the thought that international relations might 
improve without a blowup, for the thought lacks the appeal of dramatic 
climax. 

Mr. Brown: On all sides one hears people say that in American hands, 
at least, such superweapons as the new bomb are comparatively safe. 
What do you think of statements like that? 


- Mr. Burke: Often, in discussions of the atomic bomb, I have heard 
people say about a possible next war: “But we would not use such a 
weapon.” My answer is that we did. “But we would not use it first.” 


We did. 
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“But we would not use it first without giving the enemy fair and 
proper warning.” We did, and as a result, our guilt, psychologically 
projected, might well lead to fears lest we suffer a similar sinister attack. 


Mr. Brown: What is your estimate of human nature on this question? 
If it were wartime, and America were faced with defeat and were about} 
to lose, would we destroy all of Russia if we had the power to do so?’ 


Mr. Burke: A great deal of hate and fear and fury may not be neces- 
sary for such action. One paradoxical element of motivation, as regards: 
the bomb, is this: It involves a high degree of indirection. Thus, mass: 
slaughter is now so indirect that the man who would not so much as: 
kick a dog, if it were immediately before him, looking up into his eyes. 
can, almost without qualms, give an order that would result in the siz- 
zling of millions of human beings. This great dissociation between the: 
mildness of our feelings in our professional capacity, and the possible: 
violence of our act as amplified by the resources of modern technology, 
makes for what I might call the “paranoia of indirection.” To the 
dramatic “fascination with the abyss,” add this paranoia of indirection. 
International relations at their very best are touchy—and we are trying: 
to deal with them in terms which put them at their worst. As a grinx 
burlesque of the present situation, I might propose a slogan to describe 
what we are doing now. We are saying in effect, “They started it by 


1» 


making us do it first! 


Mr. Brown: Then in a way, Burke, you are answering my question: 
But let me ask it again: In the name of freedom, are you ready to die fon 
freedom in a death that would be a part of blowing up the world? 


Mr. Burke: There is an “after-me-the-deluge” attitude in such think: 
ing, for which I might offer the formula: “Let the whole thing smash it 
we cannot have it on our terms.” The notion that any newly establishec 
system of government could permanently put the world beyond hope ot 
remedy or change is, at the very least, naive, though it seems to be preva: 
lent now. Here we pay a tragic price for our ignorance of history, as we 
fail to see this moment of history in its proper proportions. The deatl! 
of an older generation’s ways may seem, to that generation, like death 
itself. Hence, an older generation may confuse thoughts of social change 
with thoughts of personal death, and wrap the whole thing up into one 
package by dreams of taking all the world with it in one mighty holo: 
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) caust, its personal death being thus writ large, transmogrified,. into 
| thoughts of a universal end. 
But how absurdly unnecessary! I believe that we could solve all our 
problems if we but stopped focusing upon this one: planning everything 
in terms of an eventual war with Russia. Yes, we could solve every 
_problem—even the problem of what to do with the surplus of potatoes. 
| Use for human betterment here and elsewhere all the materials and 
energy which we are now putting into the morbidities of munitions and 
conspiracy, and there would be such a lifting and brightening as would 
) delight us all. This entire fascination with the abyss is absurdly, fantas- 
| tically, unnecessary. And confronting this alternative, the momentous 
| choice between good will and ill will, I thus conclude my statement as to 
' what I think human nature is capable of doing with the bomb. 


) Mr. Brown: Dr. McLean, what do you, as a psychiatrist, believe are 
| the potential effects of the bomb and talk of the bomb upon the feelings 
of people and the actions which those feelings might precipitate? 


_ Dr. McLean: I agree with you, Brown, that the whole subject is a 
| most unpleasant one to many people. In fact, I believe that many people 
| who turned on their radios to listen to this program have already turned 
them off when you began to describe the disastrous effects of a hydrogen 
_ bomb. Most people prefer not to think of the bomb. They disregard the 
/ anxious tension which is stirred up by the idea of deliberately producing 
/ so much energy for destructive aims. Individuals are appalled by a feel- 
| ing of being pushed or compelled into a decision which serves an imme- 
| diate defensive purpose but which may eventually be self-destructive to 
| this nation as well as to any hypothetical aggressor against us. 

| The tension of having tremendous destructive power at our command 
| gives rise to a greater fear of attack from others. So that, in order to 
relieve this unbearable tension, there is grave danger that we, as a nation, 
| might become the aggressor. Both individuals and groups of individuals 
who are frightened—and therefore tense—seek some outlet for relief of 
the tension. They wish to do something, no matter what. Justifications 
are easily manufactured for this need to do something. Slogans such as 
“Fight for democracy,” “Fight to protect our freedoms,” are manu- 
factured. We know, however, that the war brings, even to the victor as 
well as to the vanquished, more difficulties—not less. Cool, reasoned 
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judgment makes it apparent that impulsive action will be suicidal to us: 
as well as destructive to the enemy. 


Mr. Brown: Dr. McLean, we have already mentioned that people in: 
general do not like to listen to discussion of the possibilities of destruc- 
tion that now confront mankind. Does this mean that anxiety in human: 
beings is decreasing? 


Dr. McLzan: I believe that for the last thirty-five years anxiety has: 
been increasing. Feelings of insecurity and tension have been increas- 
ingly heightened. Governor Stevenson, only last week, in his Lincoln 
Day Address, called this the “age of anxiety.” 

After World War I, fluctuations in our national economy gave rise tar 
such feelings. There has been internal strife in the nation. This is illus- 
trated in the increasingly insistent demands of many previously com- 
pliant groups for a greater share of the profits produced by their labors.; 
World War II caused separation in family units and dislocation in thein 
living conditions. This was also productive of increased irritation and 
tension. There has been increasing dissatisfaction and bitterness among: 
those citizens who are not enjoying the full rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. The demands of these minority groups, on the other hand, 
increase the dissensions in the majority group. 

Yes, I would say that for the last thirty-five years we have been living: 
in an age of anxiety—or to use the title of a book about war neurosis, bys 
Grinker and Spiegel, we have been “men under stress.” 


Mr. Brown: What are the effects of this i eas tension upon our: 
efforts to create peace? 


Dr. McLean: In order to have peace—to be able to use the most 
mature reasoned judgment—an individual or a nation must have ar 
expectation that peace can be maintained without immediate recourse 
to force. 

Insecurity and anxiety in our leaders in the State Department, and im 
our Congress, lessen the quantity of conscious free energy needed fon 
cool, rational decisions. Every individual knows that under tension he is 
less able to carry out even the most simple muscular act. I found this 
morning that in coming to this broadcast I was in a hurry and I could 
not button my shirt. I am afraid that the men in the State Department 
and Congress are having difficulty, sometimes, in buttoning their shirts; 
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. From their behavior, one feels that their expectation of solving the ad- 
mittedly difficult international tensions by any means but aggressive 
_ militaristic ones is very slight. Certainly if our leaders are not backed up 
by citizens who have a strong expectation that peace can be maintained, 
they will give in to their own anxieties and resort to the seemingly easier 
| method of force. Consciously they know that recourse to force will be 
| suicidal to us as a nation. 


Mr. Brown: We hear on all sides statements like, “The United States 
) is the most powerful nation in the world.” How do you believe that 
| such statements and beliefs affect us? 


/ Dr. McLean: I feel that because we are in such an important role we 
» feel even more frightened. Not only the mass of people feel frightened, 
* but our leaders are frightened. We feel and act like immature children 
who are faced with a situation calling for mature judgment and action. 
) Inconsistent, vacillating behavior is a characteristic sign of immaturity. 
) Asa nation we are apt to swagger and brag about our greatness, particu- 
} larly our wealth. We protest our greatness too much, like an adolescent 
\ who tries to impress on others his great masculine maturity, but who, 
{ when the going is hard, becomes a petulant, whining child. 

| We, as a nation, are unaccustomed, emotionally, to being considered 
) adult and responsible. Our role in the past has been too much that of 
) being the dramatic savior who rescues the struggling nations and then 
) withdraws into an isolationist attitude of petulant irritation if asked to 
| participate in further responsible action. 

| In our lifetime we have never really experienced, at first hand, the hor- 
) rors of war. Civilians here have never known the terror of bombs. We 
} have never deliberately destroyed our own homes in order to carry out 
the scorched-earth policy. We have never wandered helplessly in search 
! of food and shelter. The reality of modern warfare has never touched us. 
We magically play our fantasies at war. We play as if it were a cowboy 
‘game, in which we pretend all our enemies will be dead, and we, Roy 
| Rogers-Superman, will be triumphant heroes. 


Mr. Brown: Blumer, as you view human nature, do you think that 
| the American people would be willing to obliterate the Russian popula- 
‘tion in order to save this country from defeat? 


Mr. Biumer: The question you ask, Brown, raises the whole funda- 
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mental problem as to the relation between human nature and the prob- 
lem of the bomb. 

I would like to state my position quite clearly, to the effect that we 
cannot see any answer to this question in terms of our abstract knowl- 
edge of human nature. Human nature is something which is quite vari- 
able—made up of a lot of feelings and a lot of sentiments. Many of these 
feelings and sentiments come together in contradictory pairs. Accord- 
ingly, how people are going to act in any given situation cannot be fore- 
told from any view in advance of those feelings and sentiments but has 
to be determined upon the basis of the way in which people happen to | 
size up the situation in which they are. 

Accordingly, in this hypothetical case to which you refer, as to whether © 
the American people would obliterate the Russian people instead of, let 
us say, resigning themselves to the possibility of defeat, my answer 
would be that it would depend upon the way in which that particular: 
situation was sized up at the time. 

It is quite conceivable that there might be a wave of humility, or of: 
humanitarianism, or even of guilt, which might lead the people to inter-- 
pret the situation in such a way as to choose the defeat as over against: 
obliteration of the Russians. 


Mr. Brown: What do you believe, Blumer, that the American people: 
think of the bomb? 


Mr. Brumer: My impression is that the American people are very" 
much confused about the bomb. One can see signs of this on all sides.. 
There are people who are greatly alarmed. Some are mildly alarmed.. 
There are many who are very indifferent, some who want to take action,. 
others who are quite resigned to the impossibility of taking any action: 
whatsoever. : 

My general impression, accordingly, is that there is essentially a con-- 
dition of great confusion, great disturbance of thought and feeling.. 
The picture is not clear. It suggests, of course, that the problem ahead! 
of us is that of defining the problem and defining the character of the: 
bomb, so that we can take action. | 


Mr. Brown: Do you think that there are any real prospects of the: 
American people taking action with regard to the bomb? 
Mr. Birumer: I am very dubious about that at the present time be- 
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cause of this confusion to which I have just referred. The kind of im- 
pression I find most firmly pronounced in my case is the fact that the 
average citizen, in so far as he is thoughtful about the problem, feels 
impotent and futile. He does not know what to do. He does, primarily, 
nothing more than to talk about it. So the whole problem of the bomb 
becomes like that of the problem of the weather—only more so. 


Mr. Brown: Then do you think that we are stuck with the problem 
in such a way that little can be done about it? 


Mr. Biumer: I am inclined to think that at the present time we are 
looking upon the problem the wrong way. Namely, merely in terms of 
how it might be handled in the settling of our relations with Russia. 
I think that we must recognize that the bomb is a great instrument of 
potential destruction, is something which rests inside of this whole 
pattern of power conflict. I think that accordingly, even though we 
might temporarily work out a satisfactory arrangement with Russia, 
we would still be plagued by the problem in the future. What I think is 
called for is a very radical transformation in our feelings, in our thoughts, 
in our actions, so that the problem is taken out of the context of the 
whole pattern of power politics which has characterized our history in 
recent centuries. 


Mr. Brown: Ogburn, in the light of what we have heard today on the 
Rounp Taste about human nature and the bomb, what do you think 
that we should do? I know that I have some ideas about action that we 
might take, and I am sure that you do, also. 


Mr. Ocsurn: I think, Brown, that human nature is not only a matter 
of emotions but that it is also a matter of the brain, and J think that we 
should think about the problems: (1) of what to do about the bomb and 
(2) of how to avoid war. 

I agree that our decision to make the hydrogen bomb, fateful as it is, 
was absolutely necessary. For what would we face if we looked upon a 
world with our not having the hydrogen bomb and Russia having it? 
This we learn from the experience since the war, of power, and how 
Russia responds to power. 

Another point that we have learned in the few years since Hiroshima 
is that even if we regulated the control of bombs during peacetime, we 
would not control them in war. In other words, regulation would pre- 
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vent stockpiling, which of course would be a good thing, but it would 
not prevent the use of bombs in war if the war was a long one, because 
we would make the bombs during the war. 

Another point which is very interesting to me is that the first place on 
the agenda which the bomb held after Hiroshima has been superseded 
by the German problem. Why was that so? It was superseded by the 
German problem because we were putting our efforts into adjusting 
and trying to avoid a war with Germany and solve those national inter- 
ests. It is for these reasons that I think we must pay attention to solving 
these problems. 

The balance of power has been changed against us because Russia will 
make the hydrogen bomb if it can be made, and we have lost China. 
There is a great pressure for speed put on us to solve these conflicting 
interests between Russia and the United States. And the German prob- 
lem, which symbolizes the conflict, superseded the atom-bomb problem 
for the reason that we cannot, I think, solve the atom-bomb problem as 
well with these interests conflicting as we can afterward. 

That is what I think should be our program, to go forward along those 
two lines with as much thought as possible. 


Mr. Brown: You mentioned that Russia’s military potential is enor- 
mously strengthened by her possession of the atomic bomb. How, in 
your opinion, does this affect our own position in western Europe? 


Mr. Ocpurn: I think it makes it very difficult for us to consolidate 
western Europe against Russia, for the reason that we cannot afford 
much protection against the bomb if Russia has it. 


Mr. Brown: It seems to me that, when it comes to atomic-energy con- 
trol and discussions of atomic-energy control, it is silly, in a way, to 
talk of control out of context of the major problems which confront 
Russia and the United States—problems which must be solved. 

To me it is quite understandable that Russia has not agreed to the 
Baruch proposals for control of atomic energy. It is understandable, just 
in the light of what you yourself have said, Ogburn. Namely, that the 
possession of atomic bombs by Russia enormously strengthens her mili- 
tary position. 

Similarly, I think that any atomic-energy control considered by itself 
would be distasteful to Russia because no atomic-energy control can 
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be effective without inspection, and inspection to Russia would be most 
distasteful. That is why I believe that inspection must be accompanied 
by certain features within a general agreement which will overbalance 
the distasteful features in so far as the Russians are concerned. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that we must all realize that the 
present impasse between the United States and Russia must be broken. 
The impasse was created by men. It is difficult to believe that it cannot 
be broken by men. I wonder if you agree with me on that, Ogburn. 


Mr. Ocpurn: Yes, I think that the first step is to resolve the difficulties 
between Russia and the United-States. Little time remains, because we 
are losing out in the balance of power the longer the problem persists. 


gy 
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THE MILITARY MENTALITY * 
By ALBERT EINSTEIN 


IT SEEMS to me that the decisive point in the situation under discussion 
lies in the fact that the problem before us cannot be viewed as an iso- 
lated one. First of all, one may pose the following question: From now 
on institutions for learning and research will more and more have to be 
supported by grants from the state, since, for various reasons, private 
sources will not suffice. Is it at all reasonable that the distribution of the 
funds raised for these purposes from the taxpayer should be entrusted 
to the military? To this question every prudent person will certainly 
answer: “No!” For it is evident that the difficult task of the most benefi- 
cent distribution should be placed in the hands of people whose training 
and life’s work give proof that they know something about science and 
scholarship. 

If reasonable people nevertheless favor military agencies for the distri- 
bution of a major part of the available funds, the reason for this lies in 
the fact that they subordinate cultural concerns to their general political 
outlook. We must then focus our attention on these practical political 
viewpoints, their origins and their implications. In doing so we shall 
soon recognize that the problem here under discussion is but one of 
many, and can only be fully estimated and properly adjudged when 
placed in a broader framework. 

The tendencies we have mentioned are something new for America. 
They arose when, under the influence of the two World Wars and the 
consequent concentration of all forces on a military goal, a predomi- 
nantly military mentality developed, which with the almost sudden vic- 
tory became even more accentuated. The characteristic feature of this 
mentality is that people place the importance of what Bertrand Russell 
so tellingly terms “naked power” far above all other factors which affect 
the relations between peoples. The Germans, misled by Bismarck’s suc- 
cesses in particular, underwent just such a transformation of their men- 

* Reprinted by permission from “Military Support of American Science: A Danger?” 
ee by a group of natural and social scientists, in the American Scholar, Spring, 
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tality—in consequence of which they were entirely ruined in less than a 
hundred years. 

I must frankly confess that the foreign policy of the United States 
since the termination of hostilities has reminded me, sometimes irre- 
sistibly, of the attitude of Germany under Kaiser Wilhelm II, and I 
know that, independent of me, this analogy has most painfully occurred 


' to others as well. It is characteristic of the military mentality that non- 
' human factors (atom bombs, strategic bases, weapons of all sorts, the 


possession of raw materials, etc.) are held essential, while the human 
being, his desires and thoughts—in short, the psychological factors—are 
considered as unimportant and secondary. Herein lies a certain resem- 
blance to Marxism, at least insofar as its theoretical side alone is kept 
in view. The individual is degraded to a mere instrument; he becomes 
“human materiel.” The normal ends of human aspiration vanish with 
such a viewpoint. Instead, the military mentality raises “naked power” 
as a goal in itself—one of the strangest illusions to which men can 
succumb. 


Military Mentality More Dangerous Now 


In our time the military mentality is still more dangerous than for- 
merly because the offensive weapons have become much more power- 
ful than the defensive ones. Therefore it leads, by necessity, to preventive 
war. The general insecurity that goes hand in hand with this results in 
the sacrifice of the citizen’s civil rights to the supposed welfare of the 
state. Political witch-hunting, controls of all sorts (e.g., control of teach- 
ing and research, of the press, and so forth) appear inevitable, and for 
this reason do not encounter that popular resistance, which, were it not 
for the military mentality, would provide a protection. A reappraisal of 
all values gradually takes place insofar as everything that does not clearly 
serve the utopian ends is regarded and treated as inferior. 

I see no other way out of prevailing conditions than a farseeing, honest 
and courageous policy with the aim of establishing security on supra- 
national foundations. Let us hope that men will be found, sufficient in 
number and moral force, to guide the nation on this path so long as a 
leading role is imposed on her by external circumstances. Then problems 
such as have been discussed here will cease to exist. 
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The People Say... 


The following comments are representative of the views expressed by the Rounp 
Tasie audience on “Can We Solve the Civil Rights Issue Now?” broadcast Febru- 
ary 12, 1950. Paul H. Douglas, United States senator from Illinois; Ralph McGill, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution; and Louis Wirth, professor of sociology at the 
University of Chicago, were participants. 


Courageous 

I think the Rounp Taste discussion 
of February 12 was by far the most 
courageous and stimulating discussion 
|that you have had in many a long 
day. Strangely enough, there are many 
people in Georgia who would agree 
far more with what Senator Douglas 
proposed than the proposals made by 
Mr. McGill—A listener from Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Social Dynamite 

Have just listened to your discussion 
of civil rights. It seemed quite evident 
that the debators, pro and con, were 
swayed by their concept of political ex- 
pediency rather than by any clear rea- 
_ soning of basic principles. 

The poll tax is very definitely a state 
question. The election of United States 
senators is surely a federal government 
matter, and the Senate is certainly an 
interstate institution. 

The FEPC is a piece of social dyna- 
mite that politicians are playing with 
in an effort to gain selfish ends. For em- 
ployment in government work, the law 
might be discreetly enforced; but state, 
local, and private control should be jeal- 
ously maintained.—A listener from Nor- 
walk, California. 


* 
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FEPC Undemocratic 


It would seem from this corner that 
an FEPC discussion on the Rounp 
Taste ought to include at least one 
person who is completely opposed to 
FEPC, so that the listener could get 
at least a presentation of doth sides. 

To me FEPC is one of the most un- 
democratic proposals ever to appear in 
recent years in Congress. The public is 
not enlightened by hearing a group of 
men discuss FEPC, all of whom favor it 
and differ only with regard to the con- 
tents of the bill. 

Why don’t you have an FEPC Rounp 
Tasxe and have only those who oppose 
FEPC on it?—A listener from St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 


Only after Votes 


It is only the people who are after 
something from the Negroes, such as 
votes, that advocate a mixing of the 
races. If it were left to a vote in any state, 
to the average person, I am sure it would 
vote segregation. 

I am not against the Negro having 
good houses, schools, hospitals, etc., but 
I am against them sharing the same 
houses, schools, etc., with the whites.— 
A listener from Miami, Florida. 
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Full Employment 


Your comments on discrimination of 
the races is very vague and naive. In- 
stead of pressuring your laws why not 
try for full employment? Since you are 
all so set against discrimination, why not 
have all the people in the country take 
a national intelligence test. This might 
even tend to show that our discrimina- 
tion hasn’t been thorough enough... 

Man has harnessed the elements. He 
has invented wonders and made it much 
easier to discharge a job. However, this 
is not enough for the beast—he must 
lead, command, have the deck stacked 
in his favor, play God—and all he does 
is destroy. Have you ever seen the Grand 
Canyon or the Carlsbad Caverns? These 
are two wonders divinity created. When 
man starts thinking in terms of one 
another instead of in terms of their own 
interest, they shall dwarf indeed these 
two wonders of nature.—A listener from 
Hayden Lake, Idaho. 


No “States’ Rights” 


There is no such thing as “states’ 
rights”—the Civil War ended that for 
all time. . . 

I urge the North to do away with 
their segregation and work out their 
social problems and let the South do 
likewise.—A listener from Sharpsburg, 
Georgia. 


Individual and Race 


Professor Wirth may be “enlight- 
ened” on sociology, such as it is and 
has been, but not on the FEPC, unless 
his real purpose is to weaken Ameri- 
can industry in general and southern 
industry in particular for the sake of 


Russia. There is always some good rea- 
son when most of the members of any 
race are obnoxious to another race, and 
it would be much better for the leaders 
of such an unpopular race to urge elimi- 
nation of their faults than for such lead- | 
ers to try to remove all barriers between 
the two races first. We love the Negro’ 
as an individual—if his character is not | 
too bad—while your fondness for his 
race, at a sufficient distance, is un- 
bounded. We are almost equally op- 
posed to Mr. McGill’s creeping FEPC 
and Professor Wirth’s proposal of brute 
force. In any event we have no inten- 
tion of allowing our high standards of 
morality and cleanliness to be lowered 
by the abolition of segregation—A lis- 
tener from Decatur, Georgia. 


The Bible Says 


During the broadcast, Senator Doug- , 
las gave convincing evidence that he is 
not well acquainted with the New Tes- 
tament. This was when he referred to: 
the biblical passage about God having 
made of one blood all the peoples of the; 
earth. 

Ignoring the biological question of’ 
the human and other species—whether 
according to Genesis or to Darwin—: 
I want to remind him that he failed to. 
complete the quotation. If you will use: 
a biblical concordance, you will see that. 
the same verse tells us that while God| 
made “of one blood all the peoples of the : 
earth”... He hath also “set the bounds 
of their habitation.” 

If you accept the Bible as some kind 
of historical, scientific, and moral au-. 
thority, you must concede that the pas- 
sage plays right into the hands of 
the racial segregationists. .. —A listener 
from Portland, Oregon. | 


